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Nesting Habits of Our Birds. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



Robin. 
Planesticus niigratorius. 
The Robin is the earliest of our birds to build its nest. I 
have seen nests begun in the middle of March when the weather 
was mild. These early attempts at nesting, however, often prove 
disastrous, for very cold days are sure to follow, making it im- 
possible for the birds to sit continuously on the eggs. So the 
nest is abandoned, and another is built later. The Robin has 
more than one brood, young birds appearing as late as August. 

Purple Grackle. 

Quiscalus quiscula. 
The Grackle selects evergreen trees for its nesting place. 
A grove of pines or spruces will always have a number of Grackles 
nesting there, and they will soon let any intruder know that they 
are in possession by flying down toward him in a rather threaten- 
ing manner. The young appear early and make much noise while 
waiting for food. After the nesting season the Grackles gather 
in great flocks. 

Mourning Dove. 
Zenaidura macroura. 
The nest of the Dove is found usually in evergreens, and 
is built so very poorly of a few sticks that one would wonder 
how the eggs fail to fall to the ground. June is the month that 
the Dove chooses for nesting, but the young may not be fledged 
until July. I have found young Doves much earlier, however, 
a fact that shows the nesting season of the species is sometimes 
earlier, or that there is more than one brood. 

Cowbird. 
Molothrus ater. 
The Cowbird is our only bird that never builds a nest of 
its own. The eggs are stealthily deposited into the nests of other 
species, which have the additional care of rearing a lusty young 
Cowbird. Frequently such species as the Chipping Sparrow and 
the Song Sparrow are imposed upon in this manner, and the 
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larger Cowbird gets the greater share of the food. Sometimes 
the nest become so crowded that the stronger Cowbird will rest 
on the edge of the nest. 

Red-Winged Blackbird. 
Agelaius phoeniceus. 
The Red-wing is a bird of the swamps, where it builds its 
nest, which is built either on the ground or suspended from the 
rushes. The young are fledged late in June, there being but one 
brood. During the nesting season, the old birds manifest much 
concern whenever a pedestrian passes the place where the nest 
is situated. The males will follow the intruder, scolding all the 
while, until he has got away from the vicinity of the nest. 

Meadowlark. 
Sturnella magna. 
This well-known species of the meadows places its nest on 
the ground in some grassy field. About haying-time the young 
birds are fledged, but sometimes they are still in the nests when 
the mowing-machine is working. Then there is great excitement 
among the Meadowlarks, and individuals may be seen flying 
hither and thither, and showing great alarm by their incessant 
calling. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Coccyzus americanus.. 
The Cuckoo builds its nest sometimes in the top of tall forest 
trees -and again in such a low position as may be found in a young 
box-elder. A habit peculiar to the bird is laying one egg at a 
time and hatching it before laying another. To this character- 
istic is due the fact that young Cuckoos may be seen as late as 
the end. of September. I was astonished one day to see an old 
Yellowbill feeding a young bird on the 30th of September. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 
Holes in trees or telephone poles are made by the Red-headed 
Woodpecker as its nesting-place. Walking along a country road, 
one may find nearly every pole bored by the Red-heads. In this 
respect they are an injurious species, for the poles used for nesting 
are often easily broken by wind and weather. While feeding the 
young, the old birds make continuous trips to and from the nest. 
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When the young have left the nest, or even before, the old birds 
are much given to scolding when any person passes by the loca- 
tion of the birds. 

Wood Pewee. 
Myiochanes virens. 

The nest of the Pewee is placed on a branch of some forest 
tree, and is made largely of moss. The old birds may be seen 
feeding their young in June. Frequently, a Pewee will sit on a 
low branch and fly out from it repeatedly for passing insects. 
Occasionally one of the birds will fly very near an observer, wholly 
intent on catching an insect. 

Baltimore Oriole. 
Icterus galbula. 

The nest of the Baltimore Oriole is the most ingeniously con- 
structed of all our birds' nests. Made of string, strips of bark and 
grasses, and hung from the slender branches of such trees as the 
maple, elm and willow, the nest is a thing that commands the 
admiration of every observer. Soon after the arrival of the species, 
early in May, the building of the nest is begun. The eggs are as 
beautiful, and similarly marked, as those of the Orchard Oriole. 
About the middle of June, the first piping notes of the young 
Baltimores may be heard in many places, for fortunately this 
beautiful bird is numerous. Within a week of the beginning of 
piping note, the young, will essay an attempt to leave the nest. 
Some may succeed, while others will get as far as the edge of the 
nest, make sundry efforts to fly, and then return again to the 
nest. The last of the young Baltimores are not fledged until 
nearly the middle of July. 

I once saw a Baltimore's nest built in a weeping willow, 
just over a cement walk. The branches to which the nest had 
been hung were very slender and swayed greatly whenever the 
wind was strong. To obviate this obstacle to the safety of the 
eggs, the birds attached a piece of string to the nest and tied the 
other end to a branch of a neighboring tree. This feat, which was 
considered very remarkable to every passer-by, seemed almost 
a human act. 

(To be continued.) 
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